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X.— CHARACTERIZATION IN THE BEGINNING OP 
THACKERAY'S PENDENNIS. 

This paper was begun with the expectation of dealing 
somewhat fully with one large division of Pendennis, but as 
the investigation proceeded, ample material was found for a 
report of usual length in the one topic of characterization ; 
hence, other topics have been omitted. The word 'begin- 
ning' is used technically to include the early part of the 
book up to the point where the chief opposing elements of 
the entire action face each other. If the essence of a story 
consists in a conflict of forces, the beginning cannot logically 
end with the introduction of one set of these forces, nor is it 
extended into the active struggle between them, for this 
makes the middle of the action. The point of juxtaposition 
of the two sets, therefore, if not the point of opposition, 
must form the end of the beginning. 

Pendennis not having as a whole much connectedness of 
plot, the structure of the beginning is somewhat peculiar. 
For one thing, it is long, occupying at least twenty-two 
chapters and more than two hundred pages. Besides, it 
contains an incident, — the love-affair of Arthur and Miss 
Costigan, the actress, or Fotheringay, as she is called, — which 
is a complete and separate story, having almost no plot- 
relation with the rest of the novel ; its value consisting, 
therefore, in its character-portrayal. This youthful affair 
with Miss Costigan, who is ten years Arthur's senior, is 
followed by an account of his life at college, Oxbridge, as 
Thackeray names it. The Oxbridge portion, too, is deficient 
in plot-value, but in general is important for character- 
development. And then, finally, the Clavering family are 
introduced and some indications are given of the future 
relations between them and the Pendennises. The Claverings 
prove to be the opposition-element in the plot, and here, 
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with the twenty-second chapter, the beginning may be said 
to close. 

In order to consider with special care the characterization 
of some of the leading personages, it has been found desirable 
to make a special arrangement of the material of the story. 
The usual current of a novel may be compared to a mountain 
stream, its movement broken and varied by alternate falls 
and levels. Its material, in other words, naturally runs into 
scenes and intervals ; — scenes, where the movement is rela- 
tively quick and spirited ; and intervals, levels, where further 
preparatory action may occur, explanations be given, and 
energy stored for following scenes. This alternate movement 
is perhaps especially noticeable in Thackeray, and for two 
reasons ; partly because of the brilliancy of his conversations, 
and partly because of the sketchy character of his mind and 
method. 'Scene' as here used is perhaps not capable of 
exact definition, and it suffices to say that a passage becomes 
a scene partly by virtue of its vividness, but chiefly because 
of its importance in the plot or general action. A scene 
implies conversation and action, and these of a vital nature. 
In the present analysis of the beginning, there are twenty- 
four scenes, arranged as indicated below. 1 Of these the 

'The paging referred to in this paper is that of Mrs. Ritchie's bio- 
graphical edition (Harper's, 1898-99). It has been desirable to estimate 
the actual amount of space given to the personages, and hence to count 
roughly the pages by lines, forty-four being the full quota. Page numbers, 
however, are always those of the edition mentioned. The arrangement 
into scenes and intervals is as follows: — 
Sc. i, pp. 1-5 (ch. 1). 

ii, p. 16, 1. 16— p. 20 (ch. 2). 

iii, p. 28, 1. 40— p. 32, 1. 28 (ch. 3). 

iv, p. 35, 1. 29— p. 38, 1. 36 (ch. 4). 

v, p. 42, 1. 4— p. 45, 1. 18 (ch. 5). 

vi, p. 47, 1. 13— p. 51, 1. 43 (ch. 5). 

vii, p. 61, 1. 20— p. 62, 1. 35 (ch. 6). 

viii, p. 62, 1. 42— p. 64, 1. 30 (ch. 6). 

ix, p. 69, 1. 23— p. 72, 1. 20 (ch. 7). 

x, p. 77, 1. 1— p. 82, 1. 40 (ch. 8). 

xi, p. 91, 1. 1— p. 95, 1. 20 (ch. 10). 
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opening scene is given separate treatment, simply because it 
is the opening scene, and is viewed also from the standpoint 
of the novel as a whole. For this scene Thackeray chooses 
an event in the middle of the Costigan love-affair. It shows 
Major Pendennis receiving the news of his nephew's engage- 
ment to the actress, and the mother's appeal to the Major for 
help. The effectiveness of this opening is admirable, no less 
for its intrinsic interest than for the revelation it makes of 
character. The most striking characteristic of Major Pen- 
dennis is worldliness ; and here he is in the very heart of the 
London social world, at his customary club in Pall Mall, 
with his fashionable invitations spread about him in enviable 
array. His position as a man high in society, and his chief 
interest in life, are at once shown by this incident. The 
description of his natty appearance, and the account of his 
disposal of the invitations according to the rank of the 
senders, confirm the impression. Contrast also is afforded 
by his neglect of his sister's humble country letter, although 
it is " marked immediate." The first bit of feeling ascribed 
to the Major is satisfaction at seeing a less fortunate neighbor 
covet some of his invitations; and his character is further 
bared by the anger he feels at the idea of Arthur's low 
marriage, and his fear of suffering ridicule himself because 
of it. His stinginess is shown in the last of the scene (p. 5) 
by his charging to his sister's account the coach-fare he 

xii, p. 96, 1. 7— p. 105, 1. 18 (ch. 10, 11). 
xiii, p. 108, 1. 6— p. 113, 1. 31 (ch. 12). 
xiv, p. 117, 1. 1— p. 119, 1. 2 (ch. 13). 
xv, p. 119, 1. 15— p. 121, 1. 18 (ch. 13). 
xvi, p. 136, 1. 20— p. 140, 1. 5 (ch. 15). 
xvii, p. 146, 1. 3— p. 150, 1. 35 (ch. 16). 
xviii, p. 157, 1. 25— p. 158, 1. 43 (ch. 17). 
xix, p. 177, 1. 1— p. 178, 1. 13 (ch. 19). 
xx, p. 187, 1. 5— p. 188, 1. 12 (ch. 20). 
xxi, p. 189, 1. 1— p. 191, 1. 3 (ch. 20). 
xxii, p. 198, 1. 5— p. 199, 1. 34 (ch. 21). 
xxiii,:p. 204, 1. 37— p. 207, 1. 40 (ch. 22). 
xxiv, p. 213, 1. 27— p. 215, 1. 28 (ch. 22). 
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spends in going to her house ; and his manner of fighting is 
indicated by his having, long before, quietly claimed against, 
all other comers a certain comfortable table at his club (p. 1). 
From this glimpse into his past, brief as it is, we may expect 
Major Pendennis to be always self-possessed and polite, but 
none the less shrewd and persistent. He retains these qualities 
later even under the insults of Costigan (ch. 11), and the 
treachery of Morgan (ch. 68). His skill as a diplomat, per- 
haps the only other marked trait he has, is not shown in this 
first scene. 

Half of the scene is devoted to the Major and half to 
Helen and Arthur, the whole occupying a little more than 
four pages. Three-fourths of this is specific narrative, being 
a record of individual events. The first paragraph is de- 
scriptive of the Major, the second is generalized narrative, 
recording his customary acts, and the rest is specific. Two 
short speeches are given to the Major, one of them revealing 
a dominant motive, — " My nephew marry a tragedy queen ! 
Gracious mercy, people will laugh at me so that I shall not 
dare show my head ! " An effective device for gaining life- 
likeness consists in showing the Major through the eyes of 
another personage, Glowry, so minor in the novel at large 
as never to appear again, yet here serving as foil and 
commentator. It is Glowry who covets the invitations, 
who comments on the Major's neglect of Helen's letter, who 
notices his swearing and horrified looks while reading the 
letters about the marriage. Thus, though the Major is given 
little speech in the opening scene, Thackeray yet succeeds in 
making a remarkably clear, lifelike impression. 

Helen and Arthur are presented by means of their letters, 
a means in itself more dramatic, but in this case scarcely more 
vivid than the brilliant narrative in which the letters are 
placed. Helen's letter is not given in tall, but the scene as a 
whole produces of her an impression of simplicity, delicacy 
of breeding, timid anxiety, and devotedness to her son. He 
is quite beyond her control, if indeed he was ever under it. 
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Only one strong trait of her character is left for later revela- 
tion — her piety. The characters of the two letter-writers are 
of course especially shown in the sentiments and ideas they 
express, yet the most delicate skill is evident in Thackeray's 
choice of words, particularly in Arthur's letter. Take the 
first sentence as an illustration : — " In informing you of my 
engagement with Miss Costigan, daughter of J. Chesterfield 
Costigan, Esq." (familiar to the reader as Jack Costigan, or 
even Cos), "but, perhaps, better known to you under her 
professional name of Miss Fotheringay, of the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, and Crow Street, and of the Norwich and 
Welch Circuit, I am aware that I make an announcement 
which cannot, according to the present prejudices of society 
at least, be welcome to my family." Arthur's letter is, in 
fact, a masterpiece of delineation. Though, according to his 
intention, the style has a solemnity befitting the importance 
of the contents, yet the letter is boyish, pompous, exagger- 
ated, and sentimental. With all its thoughtless conceit and. 
selfishness, however, it shows a good sense of honor, and 
capacity for strong feeling. All these traits remain promi- 
nent in Arthur's character throughout the novel. 

Besides the revelation of character it gives, this scene sets 
clearly before the reader the first large situation of the book. 
On the one side are the gentle Helen, evidently a widow, and 
the worldly-minded Major, for the time truly united in their 
opposition to the youth over whom they stand as guardians. 
Of the Costigans, indeed, little is told ; yet the cause of war 
is clear, and the age and occupation of the actress turn the 
reader's sympathies rather against than toward her. The 
issue is not known, but it may be guessed. The scene is 
admirably vivid and perfectly intelligible, needing little fill- 
ing to enable the story to progress. 

Regarded, however, as an introduction to the novel as a 
whole, the opening scene, and the entire first situation, as 
before remarked, are limited and one-sided. After this first 
situation the Costigans hardly enter into the action of the 
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story. The plot concerns Arthur, Laura, and the Clavering 
family, the Major being an intermediary. Laura and the 
Claverings are not alluded to in the opening scene, and they 
are given only brief mention till after the close of the 
Costigan incident. 

Passing now to the general topic of characterization, the 
questions I shall attempt to answer concern the use made 
respectively of the scene and the interval, and the outer and 
the inner means employed to present character ; — the answers 
looking, so far as they have value beyond themselves, to a 
statement of the sources of power and vividness in Thackeray's 
narrative. 

If — having once for all set aside the obvious fact that the 
entire work comes from and through the author's mind — if 
we may regard a third-personal novel as a mimic world in 
which the author appears only as a commentator, we -may 
divide the modes of characterization into two main classes, 
one based on rhetorical form, the other on motive. The 
modes included in the first class vary in internality according 
as the author mediates between the personage and the reader. 
The speech of the personages becomes, by this system, the 
most direct and internal means possible. For in speech, 
more than in any other form, the author goes out of the story 
and makes the persons show themselves. Next to speech in 
directness is the relating (by the author) of the personages' 
thoughts — thought-narrative and semi-quotation or indirect 
speech. Narrative of action is in form as internal as 
thought-narrative, though viewed psychologically, it is less 
so. Author's description, whether of character or appearance, 
and comment, are evidently the means, showing most of the 
author's intervention, and hence are the most external. 

The other class, based on the actual mental activity repre- 
sented in the personages, includes the more truly internal 
and vital means of characterization. According to these, 
personages reveal their characters in the following ways : — by 
the frequency or repetition of their sentiments or acts; or, 
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on the other hand, by the infrequency of these and the 
persons' behavior in the unusual circumstances. Again, by 
the nature of the motives operating in the persons; and 
likewise by the feelings they appeal to and the acts they cause 
in others. They show their inner make-up, too, through the 
nature of the outward stimuli to which they respond ; and, 
finally, by the presence or the absence of ulterior purposes 
and the nature of those purposes. These are matters not of 
rhetoric, but of life; and their efficiency depends, in fact, 
chiefly on the author's knowledge of human nature. For 
this reason, though they have distinct structural value, they 
belong also to the imaginative and emotional elements of 
fiction, and pass somewhat beyond questions of structure. 
This system of classification may seem incomplete in that it 
omits the light thrown on one person by the comment of 
another. But psychologically such comment belongs with 
the feelings and acts due to the influence of the person 
commented on. The author, indeed, may make this equiva- 
lent to his own comment (a use that rather defies analysis), 
but he is just as likely, too, to let the comment reflect light 
on the person uttering it. 

On continuing according to these classes the analysis of 
Thackeray's treatment of the leading personages, I find the 
following results. To Major Pendennis are devoted twenty- 
nine of the two hundred and five full pages (actual number 
217) here included in the beginning. Eight scenes after the 
first occur in which he is one of the chief figures (Scenes 9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 18, 19, 21), his part occupying about fifteen 
pages. The remaining twelve pages help to form intervals. 
These subordinate parts consist of about twenty-five scattered 
passages, and are chiefly narrative, either generalized or 
specific; a few, however, contain comment (e. g., pp. 137, 
142, 84), and a less number are largely descriptive (e. g., pp. 
65—66). Eleven of these minor passages include conversa- 
tion, and one a letter (p. 126). At least ten scattered bits 
are specially indicative of the Major's character, yet without 
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throwing on it any new light (pp. 7, 89, 137, 142, 145, 159, 
168, 201). Similarly, a number of longer passages give 
added fulness to his portrait (pp. 12-13, 65-66, 84-86, 130, 
140, 185). Others, again, are distinctly used for plot or for 
general movement and connection (e. g., pp. 89-80, 95, 114— 
119, 125-126, 129, 145, 156). Besides these occur a few 
incidental references (e. g., p. 180). 

This analysis shows that in the case of Major Pendennis 
Thackeray depends for portrayal chiefly on the scenes ; the 
intervals, when not mainly used for narrative purposes, serv- 
ing to emphasize the impression given in the scenes, and 
especially to show habitual acts or states of mind. In the 
intervals one might expect chiefly the external modes of 
portrayal, i. e., comment or description ; but a survey shows 
that Thackeray seldom uses either of these alone. There is 
a constant mingling of narrative with comment, with speech, 
or description. Narrative predominates, yet speech is not 
infrequent, and the conclusion is that in the intervals also 
Thackeray inclines to use the more internal and direct means 
of portrayal. 

The scenes, since they are full of conversation and action 
(the opening scene is not here included) naturally display 
especially the personages' mental life. Analysis of the Major's 
mind according to the scheme given above, shows that though 
the situation in which he is placed in either the Costigan 
incident or the Oxbridge incident is not usual, yet he never 
indulges in any sentiments or acts different from what we are 
led to expect of him in the opening scene. Thackeray, for 
example, expressly makes him unresponsive to the pictur- 
esque and unfamiliar surroundings of Oxbridge (p. 159). 
Further, it is noticeable that his position in the novel differs 
from that of other personages in that his behavior is governed 
both in the early and the later parts of the book by a per- 
sistent purpose. In the beginning this purpose is to prevent 
Arthur's marriage with the actress; and though Arthur's 
determination to marry her presents a purpose opposing the 
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Major's, yet his is less resolute and consistent than his 
uncle's. The Major's activity, therefore, both in word and 
deed, springs from a more complex mental condition than 
that found in the others. He acts and talks not only from 
inner emotional motives, as Helen chiefly does ; nor is he, as 
Foker is, merely played upon by the varied life of the world, 
responding to it and thereby gratifying his personal desires. 
The Major's mind, in other words, shows inner activity and 
outward responsiveness in union. His emotions, to be sure, 
are simple. What he has of affection is centered in Arthur ; 
his family pride rests there also. But the feeling all-power- 
ful with him is respect for rank and wealth and the wish 
actively to enjoy them. His life thus runs on the surface of 
human existence ; so much so, that it reaches a paradox, and 
with the single exception of family affection, superficiality, 
worldliness, snobbishness, form his very heart's core, — his 
patriotism and his religion. Now added to this superficiality, 
which thus becomes in him an inner motive, is his purpose, 
his will, to act on Arthur and to an extent mould his life 
into similar worldliness. Radiating from this center of 
worldliness in the Major, like rays from a light, are the 
many minor qualities, with their varied manifestations, that 
make up the solid center. Scene after scene shows them, — 
politeness, skill in flattery, either mild or excessive, yet 
always courtly (pp. 95-108), suavity (pp. 91-95), patient 
diplomacy, the ability to play on others' moods, and to turn 
conversation to his own advantage (pp. 77-82, 95-108). A 
cautious, clever observer, his strategic skill is admirable (pp. 
177-178, 77-82). As a victor, he is even generous (pp. 119- 
121) ; but his fear of social disgrace makes him shun the 
slightest misfortune, such as Arthur's failure and indebted- 
ness at college (pp. 189-191). Like a summer fly, he flees 
from exposure the moment the clouds threaten. Again, the 
motives and feelings he appeals to are in accord with his own 
nature, — reason, honor, self-conceit, family pride, and above 
all, selfishness and respect for the world (pp. 77-82). Helen 
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and Laura, especially the latter, having natures different from 
his, are affected by him hostilely, thereby confirming the same 
fact (pp. 66, 71, 84, 119, 140). Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the Major, as contrasted with Arthur or Helen, 
is the prominence given him in the scenes, and the proportion 
of speech. He appears in only one scene where he is not a 
chief person (indeed, this passage might be called — p. 118 — 
an interval rather than a scene), and of his fifteen pages ten 
are filled with speech. The form of direct speech is some- 
times used even when the Major is represented as thinking 
(e. g., pp. 69, 77, 82). 

To the protrayal of Arthur about fifty pages of the begin- 
ning are given. Of these less than five are filled with his 
own speech, the rest being chiefly narrative. The narrative 
is for the most part specific, though in chapter three and 
in the Oxbridge incident a large proportion is generalized. 
Description is found chiefly in touches (e. g., pp. 27, 22), yet 
there is also an occasional paragraph of it (e. g., p. 21). 
Paragraphs of comment are not infrequent, but they often 
seem to bear less on Arthur than to be suggested by youth in 
general (e. g., pp.. 23, 129, 154, 171-72). Some appears in bits 
of a line or two (e. g., pp. 25, 40, 61, 113); and some takes 
the form of address to the reader (e. g., pp. 28, 142, 184). 
Arthur is, of course, the central figure, the one whose thread 
of history is used for connection, and therefore many brief 
references to him occur that have no character- value. He 
appears in nineteen scenes ; in two he has the chief part in 
the conversation (pp. 62-64, 146-150); and in two others he 
has an equal part (pp. 187-188, 189-191). The characteri- 
zation of him seems about equally divided between the scenes 
and the intervals. His selfishness toward his mother in both 
his love-affair and his extravagance ; his laziness or lack of 
seriousness ; and his desire for pleasure, are more fully shown 
in the intervals, — probably because only scrappy conversation 
occurs between him and his mother, and because the long 
Oxbridge portion is mostly made up of intervals (pp. 51—56, 
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65-69, 121-136, 158, 177, 178-187, 199-201, 208-213). 
His superciliousness (pp. 35-38), his capacity for enthusiasm 
and reverence (pp. 35-38), his stubborn will (pp. 62-64, 
119-121), are perhaps best shown in the scenes. Whereas 
his wounded vanity and remorse (pp. 183-208), his easy 
impressibility, even gullibility (pp. 28-32, 45-47, 178-187), 
and his curiosity about life (pp. 32, 77-91, 145-146), appear 
equally in the scenes and the intervals. Thackeray intends 
Arthur to give the impression of being intellectually gifted, 
and in fact he writes poetry, shows some sensibility, speaks 
well, and reads widely though hastily ; yet he really does noth- 
ing remarkable. The generosity and frankness with which he 
is abundantly credited are seen only in touches (pp. 22, 44— 
47, 182), but he hardly appears at all without showing 
vanity, conceit, and lordliness. These and selfishness are his 
birthmarks, and they affect in some way nearly everything 
he does. The small amount of speech given to him is 
remarkable, and what does occur cannot compare in indi- 
viduality with Foker's, the Major's, or Costigan's. This fact 
partly accounts, no doubt, for the lack of vitality in his 
portrait. It is true that Thackeray gives him the benefit 
of a good deal of semi-quotation and thought-narrative, no 
less than eight marked instances occurring of the first (pp. 
25, 44, 47, 55, 67, 83, 146, 165), and four of the second 
(pp. 19, 31, 68, 162). Some of these (e. g., p. 55) have the 
exact form of direct speech, but are not printed as such. 
Those that occur on pp. 19, 67, 162, especially illustrate his 
character. His acts and speech are alike, however, in their 
prompting motives, and these have been sufficiently indicated 
in the list of qualities given above. He is as quick to 
respond to an external stimulus, especially to those of a 
worldly nature, as to the inner demand for pleasure. In 
fact, the two usually coalesce and govern his life, turning 
him from duty and even from his passion. He has no 
purpose ulterior to himself, and little for himself. In his 
relations to others he is as much passive as active ; and the 
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motives and feelings he appeals to in them throw no new 
light on his character, unless in the Oxbridge incident, where 
his companions' admiration is won by his showy versatility. 
Helen's portrayal occupies of the beginning somewhat 
more than thirteen pages. She appears in five scenes, but 
is never the chief actor. In three she has a prominent place 
(pp. 1-5, 69-72, 198-99) ; in the others she is in the back- 
ground (pp. 77-82, 119-121). In the last scene she is 
present, but takes no part (pp. 213-215). Her characteriza- 
tion, therefore, is given chiefly in the intervals ; and besides, 
is done in scattered bits. She speaks but twenty-five times 
all told, never for more than five or six lines, and often less 
than half a dozen words, the whole amount being remarkably 
small. Thackeray uses, however, almost an equal amount of 
semi-quotation and thought-narrative (seventeen passages). 
This is, of course, a middle ground between speech and 
narration ; but whereas in the case of Major Pendennis, for 
example, the author tends to break into direct speech (e. g., 
p. 69), with Helen he becomes more external, running into 
pure narrative or even into comment (p. 67). Touches of 
description are not unusual, most of them of some character 
value; yet comment is more frequent. In a few cases com- 
ment forms the body of a paragraph, and is suggested by 
the rather typical qualities of high breeding or watchful 
motherhood (pp. 13, 19, 159). As in the case of Arthur and 
the Major, specific narrative prevails in the treatment of 
Helen ; yet the proportion of generalized passages is greater, 
being about as two to three. Helen's character is as simple 
as the Major's, and is almost the exact opposite. Her entire 
activity is motived by either her piety or her motherly love, 
and she does not much distinguish between them. She lives 
for nothing but her children, yet her devotion is often unin- 
telligent ; no better proof of which could be found than in 
the mild contempt Arthur feels for her as he grows into 
manhood. She can command his affection, but not his 
interest or respect. 
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For a personage whose position is relatively important, 
Helen is certainly given very little space and attention. 
Thackeray keeps her in the background even when she might 
speak and act, though he often uses in such places a semi- 
direct form of speech (e. g., pp. 28, 67, 68). Her character 
is typical — that of the pious mother — rather than individual, 
and is on the whole insipid. Whether or not Thackeray 
intended to produce this result, it exists ; and is certainly 
due in part to the absence of the more direct means of 
characterization. 

To Laura six and one-half pages are giveD. Until chapter 
21 only separate and incidental bits occur, and her character 
is somewhat identified with Helen's; but this chapter (21) is 
largely devoted to Laura, and it shows chiefly the internal 
means of characterization. One entire page, however, is filled 
with description of her looks (pp. 194-5), — an unusual amount 
for Thackeray. She appears in two scenes, in each as a lead- 
ing person (pp. 198-9, 213-215). In these and in part of 
the interval preceding the first (i. e., pp. 194-97) her por- 
trayal is chiefly made. In Laura's case, too, specific narrative 
is found more frequently than generalized, though a good 
proportion of this latter is used in the interval just mentioned 
as a means of summarizing her attitude toward Pen (pp. 195- 
96). Of speech she has almost if not quite as much as Helen, 
and hers is more characteristic and individual, especially in 
the two scenes. There are also several passages of semi- 
quotation more vivid than those given to Helen (pp. 196, 
197, also 200, 210). One or two pieces of comment of some 
length are found (p. 196). As motives Laura shows loyalty 
and generosity (pp. 198, 215) ; indignation and jealousy (pp. 
195-97, 208, 210) ; good sense and judgment repeatedly 
(pp. 195, 200, 166, 213-14) ; and if she has no reason for 
her devotion to Arthur, Thackeray at least admits this in a 
bit of comment (p. 196). It is a little strange that Laura, 
who no doubt is intended for the heroine, should be given so 
little space, and that her characterization should begin so late 
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in the novel. All the more remarkable, therefore, is the 
clearness and firmness of impression produced in the last two 
chapters. Her behavior is not controlled by any ulterior 
purpose, but she has active effect on Pen by lending him 
money and sending him back for his degree. At this point 
in the novel she is in fact the chief actor, and that is one 
reason why she becomes, in spite of brief treatment, a well- 
defined figure. 

Of the five remaining persons that are prominent in the 
beginning, i. e., Foker, Sniirke, Costigan, Miss Costigan, and 
Blanche Amory, only a word can be said here. The first 
four distinctly belong to the types that Thackeray good- 
humoredly laughs at, and with Thackeray this fact alone is 
enough to ensure clever characterization. Blanche Amory, 
of course, appears in but one scene, and she shows only one 
side of her nature, — her vanity, conceit, and bad breeding, 
but not her hypocrisy. 

In the analysis of the scenes I have tried to reach the more 
vital means of the characterization, to get at the mental con- 
ditions of the personages, and to state some of the ways in 
which Thackeray handles and presents these. In addition to 
the detailed analysis, therefore, a few general remarks must 
be made, the proofs of which cannot here be given. 

One of the most obvious facts is that few of Thackeray's 
characters develop, except as the persons pass from youth 
to manhood. In this novel, for instance, the characters of 
Arthur and Laura grow with their growth, yet the change is 
hardly one of quality so much as of manifestation according 
to different circumstances. The motives operating in them in 
the beginning continue throughout the novel. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that his most successful 
characterization is done on rather simple lines, dominated 
by a few self-consistent motives. The struggle of conflicting 
tendencies and feelings, such as appears in Arthur Pendennis 
and Clive Newcome, is not represented with much power. 
But a simple or a static character shows itself over and 
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again in a hundred different combinations and circumstances. 
The variety is always external. Thus by force merely of 
reiteration, the individuality of a personage is unmistakably 
manifested and demonstrated. 

Another thing is noticeable, — that the minds of the person- 
ages are revealed either by external means, i. e., by author's 
comment and description, or by the internal means of action 
and the still more direct speech. The external means, how- 
ever, seem to be comparatively rare. Nor has Thackeray a 
confirmed habit, common among recent novelists, of bridging 
the gulf between the reader and the personage by narration 
of the persons' thoughts. As a rule he follows the dramatic 
method of action and speech. An evident result of this method 
is that the figures are superficially drawn unless he has com- 
prehended them fully enough not only to analyze their mental 
life, but to body forth that life in act and word at once 
appropriate and illuminating. In the case of some persons 
it may fairly be questioned whether he does this ; but with 
the natures that he really understands, there is no question 
whatever. One source, then, of the vividness of his charac- 
ter-portrayal lies in the simplicity of character and in the 
predominant use of the dramatic method of presentation. 

Another source is found in a characteristic habit of Thack- 
eray's mind, his habit of minute observation. Thackeray 
was less a reasoner than an observer, his mind could record 
and reproduce better than it could infer and synthetize. 
Therefore this habit leads both to strength and to weakness 
in his work. For, having granted what is evident without 
proof, that his range of interest and comprehension is dis- 
tinctly limited, one finds this power of minute observation 
helping, in the case of his better drawn figures, to create a 
vitality that is simply astonishing. Yet, on the other hand, 
the same power misleads him at times into lengthiness or 
even dullness. How long and heavy and unindividual is 
Arthur's life at Oxbridge ! Few conversations occur, and the 
effect is that of a long piece of generalized narrative. Yet in 
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truth the bulk of the passage — more than three-fourths — is 
in specific form, a record of individual events. The trouble 
is that the reader is given a mass of details, interesting 
enough in themselves possibly, but not skilfully correlated 
and fused into striking personalities and occurrences. The 
better effect of this minute observation a reader is perhaps 
less likely to notice because his enjoyment of the parts it 
helps to vitalize swallows up the question of means and ends. 
It is best seen in the recording of the acts, looks and gestures, 
as well as the speeches of the conversational passages. Brief 
quotation cannot give the full effect, but may illustrate the 
point. In the scene (p. 109, ch. 12) between Miss Costigan 
and her father when she learns that young Pen has no money 
and decides to throw him over, occurs the following : — 

"At this juncture Miss Fotheringay (Costigan) returned to 
the common sitting-room from her private apartment. . . . 
She brought in a pair of ex-white satin shoes with her, which 
she proposed to rub as clean as might be with bread crumb ; 
intending to go mad with them upon next Tuesday evening 
in Ophelia. . . . She looked at the papers on the table 
(Arthur's love-letters) ; stopped as if she was going to ask a 
question, but thought better of it, and going to the cupboard, 
selected an eligible piece of bread wherewith to operate on 
the satin slippers ; and afterwards coming back to the table, 
seated herself there commodiously with the shoes, and then 
asked her father in her honest Irish brogue : ' What have ye 
got them letters, and pothry, and stuff, of Master Arthur's 
out for, pa? Sure ye don't want to be reading over that 
nonsense ? ' " 

Her father explains how he has learned from Major Pen- 
dennis of Arthur's poverty — treachery, as he thinks. 

"Milly looked very grave and thoughtful, rubbing the 
white satin shoe, 'Sure, if he's no money, there's no use 
marrying him, papa,' she said sententiously. . . . 

'And the boy ? ' said Mr. Bows. ' By jove ! you throw a 
man away like an old glove, Miss Costigan.' 
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' I don't know what you mean, Bows,' said Miss Fotherin- 
gay placidly, rubbing the second shoe. ' If he had had half 
of the two thousand a year that papa gave him, or the 
half of that, I would marry him. But what is the good of 
taking on with a beggar? . . . (Sure, it's near dinner-time, 
and Suky not laid the cloth yet.). . . . Well, I bet a penny, 
with all your scheming, I shall die, Milly Costigan, at last. 
So poor little Arthur has no money? Stop and take dinner, 
Bows : we've a beautiful beefsteak pudding.' " 

Another instance less noticeable and humorous occurs in 
the scene after Pen has received his dismissal from Miss 
Costigan and the Major proves that the letters Pen had got 
before were not written by her (p. 120, ch. 13). 

"'What — what is this,' Pen said. 'It's some joke. This 
is not her writing. This is some servant's writing.' . . . 

' I saw her write it,' the uncle answered, as the boy started 
up ; and his mother coming forward took his hand. He put 
her away. 

' How came you to see her ? . . . Oh, it's not true ; it's 
not true ! . . . She can't have done it of her own accord.' " 

His uncle explains the lady's reason for withdrawing. 

"'I will know from herself if it is true,' Arthur said, 
crumpling up the paper. 

' Won't you take my word of honor ? Her letters were 
written by a confidante of hers, who writes better than she 
can. . . . You have seen her with Miss Costigan, as whose 
amanuensis she acted ' — the Major said, with ever so little of 
a sneer, and laid down a certain billet which Mr. Foker had 
given him." 

It is hardly necessary to speak of how much this passage 
is vivified by the incidental acts included. The effect is like 
that of a theatrical performance. 

Still another source of lifelikeness in the scenes lies in 
Thackeray's recognition of the fact that in any scene or con- 
versation intended to be characteristic, to be more than merely 
transitional, a climax of some kind must occur (without which, 
9 
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indeed, a passage can scarcely be called a scene), and in his 
choice for these places of specially significant acts, speeches, 
and diction. Take as an effective instance of such a climax 
the scene where Pen, gloomy and desperate, tells his uncle 
of his failure to pass the college examinations (p. 189, ch. 20). 

" The Major came out of his dressing-room neat and radi- 
ant, . . . held out one of his hands to Pen, and was about 
addressing him in his cheery, high-toned voice, when he 
caught sight of the boy's face, . . . and dropping his hand, 
said, 'Good God ! Pen, what's the matter?' 

' You'll see it in the papers at breakfast, sir,' Pen said. 

'See what?' 

' My name isn't there, sir.' 

' Hang it, why should it be ? ' asked the Major, more 
perplexed. 

' I have lost everything, sir,' Pen groaned out; ' my honour's 
gone; I'm ruined irretrievably; I can't go back to Oxbridge.' 

' Lost your honour ? ' screamed out the Major. ' Heaven 
alive! you don't mean to say you have shown the white 
feather?' 

Pen laughed bitterly at the word feather, and repeated it. 
' No, it isn't that, sir. I'm not afraid of being shot ; I wish 
to God anybody would shoot me. I have not got my degree. 
I — I'm plucked, sir.' 

The Major had heard of plucking, but in a very vague 
and cursory way, and concluded that it was some ceremony 
performed corporally upon rebellious university youth. 'I 
wonder you can look me in the face after such a disgrace, 
sir,' he said ; ' I wonder you submitted to it as a gentleman.' 

'I couldn't help it, sir. I did my classical papers well 
enough ; it was those infernal mathematics, which I have 
always neglected.' 

'Was it — was it done in public, sir?' the Major said." 

The contrast between the two at first, and the humor of 
the misunderstandings make a moral background for that 
question of the Major's, always uppermost in his mind — 
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'does the public know? what will the public think ? ' The 
style, too, is effective in its broken speeches, its verbs and 
adverbs and exclamations. 

A word may be said also about the occasional skillful use 
of contrast between characters as a means of portrayal. Pen's 
desire to fight a duel, for example (p. 139, ch. 16), distracted 
his mother, angered his rector, " while it only amused Major 
Pendennis." Miss Costigan wrapped up Pen's love-letters 
and poems for return (p. 113), — "Nor was she in the least 
moved while performing this act. What hours the boy had 
passed over those papers! What love and longing; .... 
what watchful nights and lonely fevers might they tell of! 
She tied them up like so much grocery, and sate down and 
made tea afterwards with a perfectly placid and contented 
heart; while Pen was yearning after her ten miles off; and 
hugging her image to his soul." 

Another means of characterization, most difficult to attain 
and impossible to analyze, is the power of personality. Per- 
sonality indicates character as a scent does a plant, distinct 
from it, yet not independent. It is an intangible, subtly com- 
pelling force, at once revealing the character to which it 
belongs and focussing the mutual influence of person on 
person. In Thackeray there seems to be little recognition 
of this force by the personages in their speech or otherwise, 
and the author himself seldom emphasizes it. As a recogniz- 
able element it hardly enters at all into the composition of 
the minor personages, and its existence in the more important 
is often taken for granted rather than shown. Only in a few 
cases does it strongly affect the reader. In the old worldly 
men and women, Major Pendennis and Lady Kew ; in the 
sharpers and adventurers, Becky Sharp and Beatrix Esmond ; 
and in a few noble persons, notably Colonel Newcome and to 
some extent Ethel Newcome; — in these figures the personality 
is a luminous and transparent cystid, as it were, which renders 
the inner light of individuality only the more vivid and pene- 
trating. These are the figures that live actively in the reader's 
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memory after the books have lost their transitory effects. 
These are the ones that possess a special degree of convincing- 
ness, seeming to proclaim their birth in the author's inmost 
consciousness and understanding ; and he creates this peculiar 
magnetic personality almost unintentionally and unconsciously. 
These ways just mentioned are among the chief by which 
Thackeray gets his remarkable like-like effects in character- 
drawing. This paper is but sketchy and incomplete ; yet if 
all should be stated that analysis could reach, there would 
still remain a stretch of power untouched. Every novelist 
has the same choice in diction, motive, circumstance, belong- 
ing to general human nature ; but not every one has the 
innate power and happy chance in manipulation and appeal. 
There is. a wealth of experience in the novelist — and in 
the reader — behind all Thackeray's successful figures; and 
analysis can never entirely solve the problem of how the 
illusion of reality is created or state how synthesis is made by 
the glow of imagination and feeling. 

Katharine Merrill. 



